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Pattern for Peace 
* 


Mr. ReprFrExp: In discussing how to get peace, one thinks first of the 
fighting in Korea; but, in my view, a pattern for peace is a plan and a 
policy on three simultaneous levels: (1) the ending of the Korean war, 
(2) the achievement of a general settlement of the differences between 
- Russia and the West, and (3) a plan and a program by which the world’s 
“peoples can deal positively with the world’s problems. 


Mr. Jounson: A plan and a program are what we need. The West 
needs to realize that we are on the defensive in the world today, not 
merely because there is a new and growingly dangerous military power 
in the world but because the plan and the program which we have been 
following, particularly in relation to the people of Asia and Africa, have 
lost us the control of the world. It is an illusion for us to believe that we 
can bring about peace within the unmodified program and position now 
occupied by the Western powers in relation to Asia and Africa. New 
forces and new ideas are at work in the world today which require that 
the Western world bring about a basic change in that program and that 
position. 

In the first place, I believe that the Western powers must give up en- 
tirely the political domination, economic exploitation, race and color 
discrimination and humiliation, of the Asiatic and African people, 
which have been practiced for more than a hundred years in colonies 
and lands under Western control. 

And, in the second place, the Western powers must enter the United 
Nations seeking the cooperation of the Asiatic and African peoples in 
the formulation and execution of a bold new program designed to bring 
about, in this generation if possible, an adequate standard of living for 
all the people of all the world by the maximum use of the scientific and 
technical resources at our disposal, including atomic energy. I believe 
that such a program is capable of enlisting the peaceful cooperation of 
Russia and of the Communist forces of the world. 


Mr. RepriExp: Pickett, let us have your view. 
Mk. Pickett: It is very important, I think, in our absorption with what 
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we call “police” action in Korea, that we Americans and the United 
Nations keep actively working toward patterns for peace. The West, we 


have to admit, has lost the confidence of the East. It would almost seem | 


that the West is committed solely to the dependence on military power. 
But whatever happens at the thirty-eighth parallel, poverty and bitter- 
ness, problems of self-determination, continue; and the elimination of 
these is still the big job. 

Redfield, what do you think has come out of the last four broadcasts 
on this series which would help us in finding these patterns for peace? 


Mr. ReprreLp: Those broadcasts certainly did make some proposals _ 


for peace. I should like to point out that they might be grouped with 
regard to the three levels of action which I see in this problem. 

First, something was said about how to end the Korean war. Media- 
tion was advocated in the first program, you remember. And in the 
fourth program there was a proposal that Korea might be put under a 
sort of Asiatic trusteeship. 

In the second place, there was something proposed with regard to a 
Russian-West settlement. You remember that there was discussion of 
the possibilities of a “high-level” meeting, with some doubts; there were 
proposals for new arrangements for disarmament; and, also, there were 
some suggestions as to whether the Russian mind might be changed by 
still attempting to communicate with the Russians. 

In the third place, there was a great interest, in these earlier broad- 
casts, in how to deal with the underlying problems which make war and 
which make this conflict between East and West so perilous. There was 
a suggestion that we ought to adopt much larger measures of economic 
rehabilitation following your two suggestions, gentlemen. You remem- 
ber that they were made by Miss Ward and by Mr. Warburg and also by 
the Indian, Mr. Rao. There was a suggestion for an Eastern Asiatic 
economic union; and, also, I might add, world federal government was 
proposed, on the one hand, by an Asiatic Christian leader, Dr. Kagawa, 
and, on the other hand, by an American banker, Mr. Warburg. 

So, we have had some suggestions for peace. But do they make a pat- 
tern? They are hints at a pattern; I do not, myself, see a very clear 
pattern out of them. I would like to turn, before we reconsider what the 
pattern might be, to the question of whether American policy today, as 
it is in effect, constitutes a pattern for peace. 
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Mr. Jounson: I believe that our present policy is defective as a pattern 
for peace. It is based upon too great reliance upon force. However neces- 
sary it may be for us defensively to accumulate military force, the prob- 
lems which confront us in the world today and which must be settled as 
a foundation for peace, in my judgment cannot be settled by force. Our 
increasing reliance upon military force is based upon a growing skepti- 
cism, a growing pessimism, so that it is impossible to arrive at any agree- 
ment of a constructive kind with Russia in regard to the basic problems 
of the world. I am of the opinion that we cannot abandon the hope and 
the belief and the endeavor to arrive at such an agreement. 


Mr. Reprrevp: With regard to the position of force, I would say that 
force is, indeed, necessary, and I would not advocate—certainly not— 
withdrawal of the United Nations action in Korea. What seems to me 
wrong is that force is in its wrong place in a pattern for peace. I would 
say that the American policy is upside down. I would put it somewhat 
this way: You have to begin to be effective with the more remote level. 
I would start with the problem as to how to organize the effort of the 
world’s people so as to solve their difficulties and, through the effortful 
solution of that aspect of the matter, make the Korean settlement easier. 


Mk. Pickett: J think that that is probably true, but even so I do not yet 
see anything more than a kind of piecemeal approach to the problem of 
peace. We have the Marshall Plan, which nibbles at the problem in 
Europe. That now is thought of, however, primarily in terms of con- 
taining communism. We have the tiny, tiny little gesture of an effort of 
Point 4—thirty-five million dollars’ worth. 


Mr. Reprretp: And remember what Mme Pandit said on the first series 
broadcast, I think, that Point 4 had become ridiculous to Asiatics. 


Mr. Picxerr: Wisdom comes out of the East sometimes. I am afraid 
that it did then. I am not saying that I do not believe that Point 4, even 
thirty-five million dollars, is worth while. But it depends upon whether 
it is used with the motivation that we are in this to go forward as a power 
in the world in helping to include the whole world in a process of lifting 
the standard of living. Thus far, I do not believe that that motivation has 
very thoroughly taken hold of it, has it? 


Mr. Jounson: It has not. We in the West need to recognize that there 
are millions of people in the world who are really deeply disappointed 
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with our leadership in fields of life which are of the utmost importance 
to them. Let us take this one great fact, which is perhaps the most 
important fact in this world and has been for the last fifty to a hundred 
years: There have been over a billion people, Asiatic and Africans, who 
have been seething with rebellion against the political domination, eco- 
nomic exploitation, racial and color discrimination and humiliation, that 
leading Western powers have perpetrated upon them in their own lands 
and in the lands controlled by the Western powers. They have been 
hungry to get out from under this political domination, to get political 
freedom and economic security and cultural individuation and self- 
respect, and they have been looking for leadership. They have had reason 
to believe that the United States, by reason of her history, would afford 
them that leadership; but we have not done so. We have been a great 
disappointment to them. 


Mr. Reprrexp: In other words, a pattern for peace calls for bold, wide 
action. It cannot be done piecemeal, and our listeners on this Rounp 
Taste would perhaps welcome a statement from us that there is a diff- 
culty of this sort. If you propose measures which seem practical to most 
people in the world today, you propose measures which are not ade- 
quate. If you propose measures which are adequate, you seem to be say- 
ing something which is impractical. 


Mag. Picxetr: Yes, well, that is true. However, it seems to me that one 
of the most important things at this moment in history is the direction in 
which we—America—are moving. As I see it now, we are moving in a 
negative direction. All we can do is to contain people whom we do not 
like. What we need to do is to open the door of hope and to begin to 
move in that direction. It is not that we must do the whole job overnight. 
Everybody who has worked at reconstruction knows that it is a slow 
process. But are we opening the door of hope in a substantial way to 
these disinherited people? That seems to me to be the entering wedge. 


Mr. Jonnson: And I would add: Are we opening the door of hope in 
time? We must take into account the fact that time is moving very 
rapidly and that the world is not waiting on us alone. There are alter- 
nate programs in the world, and we must move in time and adequately 
to offer an alternative which meets the needs and avoids the difficulties 
which we want to avoid. 


| 
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Mr. Reprietp: We cannot therefore forget the immediacy of the crisis 
which the Korean war presents. 

But now Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, has 
a statement to make with regard to the position of the United Nations 
in this moment of crisis. Mr. Lie. 


Mk. Liz: The job of the United Nations is to do all that it can to pre- 
vent a third world war by conciliation whenever possible, by force when 
‘necessary. 

In Korea, there has plainly been a well-prepared armed attack by 
North Korean forces upon the Republic of Korea, which was established 
under United Nations auspices. That attack is being met, as it should be, 
by collective United Nations action to repel it and to restore peace in 
Korea. It is my duty as Secretary-General, as it is the duty of all the 
member governments, to do everything to bring this United Nations 
action in Korea to a successful conclusion. 

That is the first priority now. 

This does not mean, however, that either the member governments or 
I, as Secretary-General, should abandon efforts for peace by negotiation, 
conciliation, and mediation. On the contrary. In my annual report on the 
work of the organization which went to the member governments on 
August 5, I have said: 

“Once peace is restored in Korea, it will then be more important than 
ever that a new attempt should be made to resume the processes of nego- 
tiation, mediation, and conciliation for the settlement of the conflicts 
which divide the world and threaten to condemn us all to a third world 
war. 

“Peace is what we must work for—peace, not war—not only in Korea 
but in the whole world.... 

“T do not believe that member states adhering to the Charter can ever 
accept the doctrine of irreconcilable division of the world into warring 
camps—not so long as the least possibility exists of preventing a third 
world war by peaceful settlements based on the principles of the Charter. 
But I also believe that it will take nothing less than a bold and en- 
lightened act of statesmanship to bring about the resumption of nego- 
tiations and to halt further deterioration towards another world war.” 

In this belief, I have now placed my memorandum of ten points for a 
twenty-year peace program, through the United Nations, on the provi- 
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sional agenda for the forthcoming session of the General Assembly 
which opens next month. | 

The Korean crisis has brought with it the most serious danger to the 
peace of the world and to the continued existence of the organization 
since 1945. But we must not despair, and we must not relax for an instant 
the determination to do everything possible “to save the United Nations 
as a universal organization standing firmly against war and to make it a 
stronger instrument for peace and progress.” 

“If the United Nations is able to emerge intact and successful from 
the present crisis, its strength and influence will be immeasurably en- 
hanced, and the world will be much closer to lasting peace than at any 
time since 1945.” 


Mr. Reprretp: Thank you, Mr. Lie. 

Mr. Lie has just called for a bold and enlightened act of statesmanship 
to bring about a resumption of negotiations and to halt further deterior- 
ation toward war. 

I should like to suggest, gentlemen, what that bold and enlightened 
act of statesmanship might be. I think that many Americans would like 
help in fixing upon such a measure. Many are asking what we are going 
to do if and when we get back to the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea. I 
think that it is not necessary to wait until we get back in order to take 
this step. 

Let us imagine that the listeners on this Rounp Taste were not listen- 
ing to Johnson and Pickett and Redfield but were hearing the voice of 
President Truman. Let us imagine that President Truman were an- 
nouncing a new American policy. He might say something like this: 
“The first policy of the United States is to develop the means by which 
all the world’s people can, by joint decision, act toward the solution of 
their common problems through authority under law backed by force.” | 

I imagine further that he might go on to say: “These problems include 
relief from poverty, control of armaments, and the end of colonialism. 
We (I am imagining the President speaking, of course, for the American 
people) regard the containment of militant communism as a temporary 
and subordinate necessity. As a first implementation of the new policy, 
our representatives in the United Nations will at once move to establish a 
United Nations commission to recommend what modifications in the 
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United Nations and what other steps are needed to give the United Na- 
tions this enlarged authority and responsibility.” 
_ This is about what I imagine that Truman should now say to the 
American people and to the people of the world. 


Mk. Jounson: I like what you said, both as to the method proposed by 
the President and the substance. You speak of the President’s saying that 
we are, through this United Nations authority, going to seek joint deci- 

‘sions and joint execution of matters bearing upon the welfare of the 
‘world. That would appeal to the Asiatic peoples and to the African 
peoples. They want to be consulted about the decisions to be made, and 
they want to know that, in a self-respecting manner, they are going to 
cooperate in the execution of those decisions. They want to know also 
that the substance of these decisions, the program itself, is realistically 
applicable to the needs of their own people. 


Mr. Pickett: I would like to know, Redfield, whether this involves 
taxation. How are we going to pay for this? 


Mk. Reprietp: In my own view this enlarged power should be able to 
tax and should be able to use its resources, both by voluntary grant and by 
taxation, for dealing with the world’s economic problems. 


~ Mk. Prcxetr: I think that that is a pretty good answer. It is an enor- 
‘mous problem which you have put out here in the mouth of the Presi- 
dent. You are not allowed to quote the President, but you give him a 
good speech to make. 

I would like to make this comment. It seems to me that, if the Presi- 
dent made that speech, he might just floor the people of this country. Do 
you think that all this has to be put into effect momentarily and that the 
world can be made over in a few minutes or a few hours? 


Mk. Repriexp: Certainly not. As you yourself said a moment ago, what 
we want the President to do is to open a door which has a road behind it. 


Mk. Picxerrt: I agree to that. 


Mr. Jounson: I am very much interested to see that you are not en- 
couraging the President to make a propagandic gesture but that this pro- 
gram has real content to it. And I have noted that you have used the 
words “bringing an end to colonialism.” I hope that you mean for the 
President to mean that and that he means it because he has consulted 
with the European powers whom we are now leading, and they have 
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decided that they have to do that as a basic precondition of a new rela- 
tionship with Asia and Africa and not merely to express to them the 
pious intent to do so. He must lay down a program with specific projects 
aiming to bring about certain economic results within a specified time, 
and naming the time; aiming to bring about self-government and self- 
control within a specified time, and naming the time; aiming to bring” 
about a foundational structure of new educational advance, and naming 
the project and naming the time. This is what Asia and Africa need from_ 
us—a definite, specific, realistic program to get rid of colonial depend- 


ency and to establish the foundation of a new self-respecting relationship 
with the West. 


Mr. ReprieLp: We need two things—a program and the power to carry 
it out. The power and the program should both be in the hands of the 
world’s peoples. We have today neither the program nor the power. We 
have to develop the United Nations in order to give it the power to con- 
trol the armaments, to use the resources for world welfare. Therefore, 
I would turn American policy right side up by making the first steps in 
the achievement of that end our major effort. 


Mr. Picxerr: It seems to me that we are a little bit up in the sky here. 
After all, at this moment, any proposal which is made in this country 
for mediation is at once met with the statement: “Well, that smacks of 
pacifying somebody (usually it is the Russians) and of weakness, and 
we can only deal in positions of strength.” It seems to me that there has 
to be a change and a new sense of confidence that there can be an adjust- 
ment, an arrangement, a coming-together of minds; but if our minds 
are just as closed as other people’s minds, then there seems to be no way 
out. I would like to see us make some contribution to that change of 
attitude and mind and spirit of the American people. 


Mr. Reprtexp: I think that the American people are very much more 
ready to make that change than our present political leaders are aware. 
If we were shown an actual program of development of world authority 
to deal with the fundamental problems of the world’s ills, it would enlist 


a far greater support than our present political and legislative representa- 
tives know. 


Mr. Jounson: If we undertake to do it, I hope that we will not do it 
on the benevolent scale indicated by the amount of money now connected 
with the Point 4 program. The Point 4 program is good in its intent, but 
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the amount of money connected with it, even the maximum amount of 
$35,000,000, is far too small to begin the thing which must be done in 
order to overcome the struggle for existence and to establish a minimum, 
adequate standard of living for the people of this world. 


Mr. ReprieLp: The minutes which we have left to discuss this terrible 
question are drawing to an end. I think that we must therefore summon 
our thoughts and that each one of us must put before our listeners his 
particular emphasis as to what needs to be done in the current crisis. 
Johnson, will you begin? 

Mr. Jounson: Well, Mr. Redfield, I believe that it is essential for the 
foundation of peace in this world that the Western nations now under 
the leadership of the United States give up entirely the political domina- 
} tion, economic exploitation, race and color discrimination and humilia- 
tion, of Asiatic and African peoples which have prevailed for a hundred 

years now and continue to prevail in colonial and other territories under 
the control of the Western powers. 

I believe that the Western powers must enter the United Nations with 
a new and bold attitude toward the people of Asia and Africa, seeking 
their cooperation, including the cooperation of Russia and China and our 
former enemies, in the formulation and execution of a bold program 
designed to make use—maximum use—of the scientific and technical 
intelligence at our disposal for the rapid overcoming of want and fear 
-among men all over the world, to the end that in the generation now 
before us, if possible, the struggle against one another for bread, free- 
dom, and cultural individuation shall cease and a way be opened for the 
orchestration of our differences. 


Mr. Reprietp: Thank you. Pickett? 


_ Mk. Picxerr: Five years ago today an American plane dropped one 
bomb on Hiroshima. It killed a hundred thousand people. These were 
Eastern people; they were people of color; they were largely non- 
Christians. That bomb was the product of Western white Christian 
civilization. I wonder whether this event symbolizes how the West feels 
as to the use of its power and its obligation in the world. The dropping 
of that bomb has been one of the major items in creating fear and dis- 
trust of America. 
I believe that there is another America—one which does not put its 
‘confidence in bombs and in the killing of peoples. There is an America 
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which wants its strength and its power used to heal and to enrich life for | 
all people, wherever they are and whoever they are. We, today, have 
contended that nothing less than this is worthy of calling out the full 
resources of the minds and money and spirit of America. And the time 
for this rebirth of faith is now. 


Mr. ReprreLp: To these good statements I add my word. No one on 
this broadcast has suggested that we withdraw from Korea. All three 
agree that force is necessary. But we are worried over the policies over 
and beyond. The present policy of the United States is the containment 
of communism by force. This policy, I say, should be subordinated to a 
policy of leadership in making the United Nations strong enough to be- 
come a true parliament of peoples, with power and authority to relieve 
severe want, to control armaments, and to end colonialism. A declaration 
that this is American policy—and a first step to realize it—would make 
easier the ending of the Korean war and a general understanding with 
Russia. It would provide an alternative to communism and would bring 
the peoples of the world together in confidence, with common purpose 
and united strength. Today, force alone cannot achieve peace. Today, 
the idealistic program is the realistic program. Today, the interests of 
America coincide with the common interests of all mankind. The true 
beginning of every major policy toward peace is the phrase: “We, the 
peoples of the world.” 
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THE TRAGIC ELEMENT IN MODERN. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT* 


By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge, England 


IN THE nineteenth century, when many people were optimistic in their 
_ views of human nature, and confident that the course of progress was 
going to be continued into an indefinite future, there were one or two 
prophets who feared and foretold that the twentieth century would see 
great wars of peoples, popular military dictatorships and the harnessing 
of the machines of industry to the science of warfare. It is interesting to 
note that, without knowing whether one country or another was going 
to emerge as the chief offender, and without basing his prediction upon 
any view that Germany was likely to present a special problem to the 
European continent, a writer could still feel assured, a generation before- 
hand, that this age of terrible warfare was coming. He could see, in other 
words, that, apart from the emergence of a special criminal, the develop- 
ments in the situation itself were driving mankind into an era of conflict. 
In the midst of battle, while we are all of us in fighting mood, we see 
only the sins of the enemy and fail to reflect on those predicaments and 
dilemmas which so often develop and which underlie the great conflicts 
between masses of human beings. And though these conflicts could hard- 
ly have taken place if all men were perfect saints, we often forget that 
many of the inhuman struggles that have divided the human race would 
hardly have occurred if the situation had been one of completely right- 
eous men confronted by undiluted and unmitigated crime. Given the 
ordinary amount of cupidity and wilfulness in human beings, unman- 
ageable situations are likely to develop and some of them may almost be 
guaranteed to end in terrible conflict. While there is battle and hatred 
men have eyes for nothing save the fact that the enemy is the cause of all 
the troubles; but long, long afterwards, when all passion has been spent, 
the historian often sees that it was a conflict between one half-right that 
was perhaps too wilful, and another half-right that was perhaps too 
proud; and behind even this he discerns that it was a terrible predica- 
ment, which had the effect of putting men so at cross-purposes with one 


* From the Review of Politics, April, 1950 (published by the University of Notre Dame). 
Reprinted by special permission. 
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another. This predicament is the thing which it is the purpose of this - 


paper to examine; and first of all I propose to try to show how the 
historian comes to discover its existence. 

If we consider the history of the historical writing that has been issued, 
generation after generation, on a given body of events, we shall generally 
find that in the early stages of this process of reconstruction the narra- 


tive which is produced has a primitive and simple shape. As one genera- — 


tion of students succeeds another, however, each developing the historio- 
graphy of this particular subject, the narrative passes through certain 
typical stages until it is brought to a high and subtle form of organiza- 
tion. It would be difficult to give names to these successive stages in the 
development of the historiography of a given theme, but there is an early 
period in the writing-up of a subject, particularly when the subject itself 
is one form or another of human conflict, which seems to me to belong 
to the class of literature sometimes described as “Heroic.” It does not 
matter whether the topic which the historian is writing about is the vic- 
tory of Christianity in the Roman Empire, or the struggles of the modern 
scientists in the seventeenth century, or the case of either the French or 
the Russian Revolutions. There is a recognizable phase in the historical 
reconstruction or the chronicle writing which has distinctive features 
and shows a certain characteristic form of organization; and on more 
than one occasion in my life I have found myself saying that this kind of 
historiography bears the marks of the Heroic age. It represents the early 
period when the victors write their own chronicles, gloat over the de- 
feated, count their trophies, commemorate their achievements, and show 
how righteousness has triumphed. And it may be true that the narrative 
has a primitive sort of structure that we can recognize, but it is a struc- 
ture that requires little thought on the part of the writers of the history; 
for it was ready-made for them all the time—it is nothing more than the 
sort of organization that a narrative acquires from the mere fact that the 
author is taking sides in the conflict. We who come long afterwards gen- 
erally find that this kind of history has over-dramatized the struggle in 
its aspect as a battle of right versus wrong; and to us it seems that these 
writers refused to exercise imaginative sympathy over the defeated 
enemy, so that they lack the perspective which might have been achieved 
if they had allowed themselves to be driven to a deeper analysis of the 
whole affair. In England our own whig interpretation of history is only a 
development from the “Heroic” way of formulating the issues of human 
conflict—as though the parliamentarians of the seventeenth century 
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were provoked to war by mere personal wickednesses and deliberate 
aggressions on the part of Charles I and his supporters. 

Though I have no doubt that the progress of historiography to a higher 
level than this is really to be regarded as a collaborative achievement, I 
have always understood that the name of S. R. Gardiner is particularly 
associated with the developments which led to a drastic refocussing of 
these English constitutional conflicts of the seventeenth century. It 
seems to have been the case furthermore that with him as with other 
people the refocussing resulted from what in the last resort might be 
described as the method of taking compassion on the defeated. Gardiner’s 
mode of procedure led him to be careful with the defeated party, and he 
tried by internal sympathetic infiltration really to find out what was in 
their minds. And this is a process to which there ought to be no limits, 
for historical imagination comes to its sublimest achievements when it 
can succeed in comprehending the people not like-minded with oneself. 
Once such a process is embarked upon, the truth soon emerges that it is 
an easy thing to produce a whig history of a constitutional conflict or 
alternatively a royalist version of the affair; but it is no easy matter to 
compromise the two in a single survey, since clearly they cannot be just 
joined or added to one another. In reality you find that at every inch in 
your attempt to collate the outlooks of the two belligerent parties you are 
driven to a higher altitude—you have to find a kind of historical truth 
that lies on a higher plane before you can make the evidence square with 
itself or secure a story that comprehends all the factors and embraces the 
purely partial visions of the two opposing sides. Then, after much labor, 
you may achieve something more like a stereoscopic vision of the whole 
drama. Similarly, if an English foreign secretary and an Austrian ambas- 
sador give curiously divergent reports of a conversation that they have 
had with one another, the historian would not be content merely to add 
the two reports together. Collating them inch by inch he would use one 
document to enable him to see new folds of implication in the other. 
So he would be carried to a higher version of the whole affair—one which 
embraces the contradictions in the original accounts and even enables us 
to understand how the discrepancies should have occurred. In the long 
run the historian will not limit himself to seeing things with the eyes of 
the royalist or with the eyes of the roundhead; but, taking a loftier per- 
spective which puts him in a position to embrace both, he will reach new 
truths to which both sides were blind—truths which will even enable 
him to see how they came to differ so much from one another. 
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When the historiography of the English seventeenth-century constitu- 
tional struggles has developed through the work of Gardiner and his 
successors, and has been brought to a higher state of organization by 
virtue of processes somewhat on the pattern that I have described, what 
emerges is a new and drastically different formulation of the whole con- 
flict. And this new way of presenting the entire issue has a peculiar char- 
acteristic which I wish to examine, because it shows us what the revised 
perspective really amounts to—it provides us with almost a definition of 
what is implied in the progress of historiography as it moves further 
away from the events that are being narrated, further away from the 
state of being contemporary history. The progress of historiography takes 
us away from that first simple picture of good men fighting bad; and not 
merely in the case of seventeenth-century England but in one field of his- 
tory after another we find that it contributes a new and most uncomfort- 
able revelation—it gradually disengages the structural features of a con- 
flict which was inherent in the dialectic of events. It shows us situations 
hardening, events tying themselves into knots, human beings faced by 
terrible dilemmas, and one party and another being driven into a corner. 
In other words, as the historiography of a given episode develops and 
comes to be further removed from the passions of those who were active 
in the drama, it uncovers at the basis of the story a fundamental human 
predicament—one which we can see would have led to a serious conflict 
of wills even if all men had been fairly intelligent and reasonably well- 
intentioned. Perhaps it was this reformulation of the conflict which Lord 
Acton had in mind when he suggested that it needs the historian to come 
on the scene at a later time to say what it was that these poor seventeenth- 
century royalists and roundheads were really fighting about. 

In the new organization of the narrative the personal goodness or bad- 
ness of Charles I may still appear to be operative but it ceases to be the 
central issue, ceases to be the basis for the mounting of the whole story. 
We see the English monarchy coming into a serious predicament in this 
period in any case; and something of a parallel kind is seen to take place 
as we study the conflicts of the reign of George III. The central fact—the 
one that gives the new structure to the whole narrative—is a certain pre- 
dicament, a certain situation that contains the elements of conflict irre- 
spective of any special wickedness in any of the parties concerned; and 
the personal goodness or badness of Charles I or George III operates 
only, so to speak, on the margin of this, and becomes rather a fringing 
issue. So, while contemporary ways of formulating the human conflict 
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have the structure of melodrama, the white hero fighting the black vil- 
lain of the piece in a straight war of right versus wrong, historiography 
in the course of time leads us to transpose the lines of the picture and 
redraft the whole issue, especially as we come to comprehend more 
deeply the men who were not like-minded with ourselves. The higher 
historiography moves away from melodrama and brings out the tragic 
element in human conflict. 

If all this is true, then we who are so deeply engaged in an age of con- 
flict, are under an obligation not to be too blindly secure, too wilfully 
confident, in the contemporary ways of formulating that conflict; and it 
is incumbent upon us not quite to forget how future historiography may 
expose the limitations of our vision. If all this is true, then an issue is 
drawn between the view which the contemporary historian so often tends 
to possess and the view associated with a higher and riper stage of 
historiography—the view of what I hope I may be allowed to call “aca- 

demic history.” The issue is drawn because the two kinds of history differ 
in the actual structure of the narrative and formulation of the theme, 
unless the contemporary history has been written after great prayer and 
fasting, which seldom happens to be the case. If what I have said is true, 
then the examination of the actual structure of a piece of historical narra- 
tive can be at any rate one of the tests of the intellectual quality of the 
work and the genuineness of its historical perspective. Furthermore, if 
any people should desire to envisage the events of their own day with a 
certain historical-mindedness, then we have at least a clue to the kind of 
direction in which they should move in their attempt to achieve the 
object. For if we realize the way in which historical science develops in 
the course of time—if we know even only one of the laws which govern 
its development as it proceeds further away from the merely contem- 
porary point of view—then we have at any rate a hint of the kind of thing 
which historical perspective requires of us; and we can be to that degree 
more hopeful in our attempt to hasten or anticipate the future verdict of 
historical science. Behind the great conflicts of mankind is a terrible 
human predicament which lies at the heart of the story; and sooner or 
later the historian will base the very structure of his narrative upon it. 
Contemporaries fail to see the predicament or refuse to recognize its 
genuineness, so that our knowledge of it comes from later analysis—it is 
only with the progress of historical science on a particular subject that 
men come really to recognize that there was a terrible knot almost be- 
yond the ingenuity of man to untie. It represents therefore a contribu- 
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tion that historical science itself has added to our interpretation of life— 
one which leads us to place a different construction on the whole human 
drama, since it uncovers the tragic element in human conflict. In his- 
torical perspective we learn to be a little more sorry for both parties 
than they knew how to be for one another. 

The international situation of the present day is so difficult, and we are 
so greatly in need of a deeper vision that we ought to be ready to clutch 
at anything which might have a chance of leading us to fresh thoughts or 
new truths. We might ask, therefore, whether in the modern world 
there is any hint of the kind of human predicament that we have been 
considering and whether the idea can be of any use to us when we are 
seeking light on our contemporary problem. For the purpose of illustrat- 
ing an argument I should like to describe and examine an imaginary 
specimen case in diplomacy—one which will enable me to isolate and 
to put under the microscope that very factor in human conflict which so 
often emerges at a later time, when historians have long been reflecting 
on the issue, but which is so often concealed from contemporaries in the 
heat of action and in all the bustle of life. For the purpose of assuring that 
the issue shall confront us more vividly I should like to present this 
imaginary instance in the guise of something real, something which will 
come to us as an actual problem of the present day. 

Let us suppose then, that the Western powers on the one hand and 
Russia on the other hand have just defeated Germany and have reduced 
that country to total surrender. And let it be granted that the Western 
powers, confronted by the Russian colossus, feel that they cannot afford 
to allow the defeated Germany to be drawn into the orbit of the com- 
munist system; while Russia, for her part, faced by what to her is the no 
less formidable West, is ridden by the mathematically equal and opposite 
fear that the balance will be turned against her for all the future if 
Germany is enlisted in the non-communist group. Here then is a case in 
which the objects of the two parties are mutually exclusive, since if the 
one side is satisfied the other feels the situation to be utterly desperate; 
and it is a case not difficult to imagine, since it might be argued (though 
we need not commit ourselves to the fact) that it has actually existed in 
our world since 1945. If we can take this situation for granted for the 
purpose of argument, and then persuade our minds to perform a piece 
of abstraction, we may arrive at a result upon which we can do some 
mathematics. What is required is that we should stretch our imagination 
to the point of envisaging this particular international predicament in a 
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_ purer form than either it or anything else ever exists in history. Let us 
~ assume that the Soviet group of states on the one hand and the western 


group on the other are absolutely level in point of virtue and in the moral 
qualities of the statesmen who conduct their affairs. Further, we will 
postulate that the level shall be a reasonably high one, that the statesmen 
on both sides are not saints, of course, competing with one another only 
in self-renunciation—a situation which would defeat our mathematics— 


_ but are moderately virtuous men, as men go in politics, anxious that their 


countries shall come to no harm, and moved by national self-interest to 


_a degree that we must regard as comparatively reasonable. We will 


postulate that they have just those faults which men can have who feel 
themselves to be righteous and well-disposed—both sides anxious to avoid 
a war, but each desperately unsure about the intentions of the other 
party; each beset by the devils of fear and suspicion, therefore; and each 
side locked in its own system of self-righteousness. 

Allowing for all this—which means that the problem before us is 
presented in what I should call its optimum setting—then I should 
assert that here is a grand dialectical jam of a kind that exasperates 
men—a terrible deadlock that makes ordinary human beings even a 
little more wilful than they ordinarily are. Here is the absolute predica- 
ment and the irreducible dilemma—for I shall have something to say 
later to those who assert that it is no genuine predicament at all, and 
that every schoolboy knows the solution to the problem. Even granting 
throughout the whole of human nature no more than the ordinary 
amount of human wilfulness such as we ourselves may be said to possess, 
here are the ingredients for a grand catastrophe. The greatest war in 
history could be produced without the intervention of any great crimi- 
nals who might be out to do deliberate harm in the world. It could be pro- 
duced between two powers both of which were desperately anxious to 
avoid a conflict of any sort. 

Though the example that I have given is a purely hypothetical one, as 
I have said—for in the complicated realm of history so clear a pattern will 
never be found in its absolute purity—still there is a sense in which it 
typifies an essential human predicament; it illustrates a certain recalci- 
trancy that may lie in events as such, an intractability that can exist in 
the human situation itself. Here, in other words, is the mathematical 
formula—or perhaps one of the formulas—for a state of things which 
produces what I should call the tragic element in human conflict. As 
regards the real world of international relations I should put forward the 
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thesis (which, if it is true, would seem to me to be not an unimportant 
one), that this condition of absolute predicament or irreducible dilemma 
lies in the very geometry of human conflict. It is at the basis of the struc- 
ture of any given episode in that conflict. It is at the basis of all the ten- 
sions of the present day, representing even now the residual problem 
that the world has not solved, the hard nut that we still have to crack. 
So far as the historian is concerned, here is the basic pattern for all narra- 
tives of human conflict, whatever other patterns may be superimposed 
upon it later. Indeed, as I have said, when the historical reconstruction of 
a given episode has been carried on for generation upon generation, this 
is the structure the story tends to acquire as it becomes revised and cor- 
rected and reshaped with the passage of time. This tragedy of the abso- 
lute human predicament enters into the very fabric of historical narrative 
in proportion as we move further away from being mere contemporary 
historians. 

Turning again to the hypothetical case which we have been using as 
our pattern, we may note that not only could the greatest war in history 
be produced between two powers both of which were moderately vir- 
tuous and desperately anxious to prevent a conflict, but such a struggle, 
far from being a nice, quiet and reasonable affair, would be embittered 
by the heat of moral indignation on both sides, just because each was so 
conscious of its own rectitude, so enraged with the other for leaving it 
without any alternative to war. It is the peculiar characteristic of the 
situation I am describing—the situation of what I should call Hobbesian 
fear—that you yourself may vividly feel the terrible fear that you have 
of the other party, but you cannot enter into the other man’s counter- 
fear, or even understand why he should be particularly nervous. For you 
know that you yourself mean him no harm, and that you want nothing 
from him save guarantees for your own safety; and it is never possible 
for you to realize or remember properly that since he cannot see the 
inside of your mind, he can never have the same assurance of your inten- 
tions that you have. As this operates on both sides the Chinese puzzle is 
complete in all its interlockings—and neither party sees the nature of the 
predicament he is in, for he only imagines that the other party is being 
hostile and unreasonable. It is even possible for each to feel that the other 
is wilfully withholding the guarantees that would have enabled him to 
have a sense of security. The resulting conflict is more likely to be hot 
with moral indignation—one self-righteousness encountering another— 
than it would have been if the contest had lain between two hard-headed 
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eighteenth-century masters of realpolitik. In such circumstances the 
contemporary historians on each side will tend to follow suit, each locked 
in the combative views of his own nation, and shrieking morality of that 
particular kind which springs from self-righteousness. That is one of 
the reasons why contemporary history differs so greatly from what I have 
called academic history. In all that I am saying I am really asserting, 
moreover, that the self-righteous are not the true moralists either in 
_ history or in life. Those who are less self-righteous may face the world’s 
_ problems more squarely, even when they are less clever, than other 
~ people. 

Pandit Nehru, when he was speaking at Columbia University, made 
a somewhat moving criticism of both East and West, because in his view 
they were intent upon what he called a race in armaments. Some people 
even say that a race in armaments is a cause of war—but nobody actually 
wills a “race”; and I personally would rather pity both sides than blame 
_them, for I think that the race in armaments, and even the war that 
seems to result from it, are caused rather by that tragic human predica- 
ment, that situation of Hobbesian fear. All that we can say is that the 
predicament would not exist, of course, if all the world were like St. 
Francis of Assisi, and if human nature in general were not streaked with 
cupidities. The predicament, the race in armaments and the war itself 
are explained in the last resort, therefore, as the result of man’s universal 
sin. Similarly, suppose two great groups of alliances have been at virtual 
deadlock for some years, so that even neutral states have begun to assert 
that war is inevitable—meaning that war is inevitable, human nature 
being what it is. Suppose you have such a situation, and then one party to 
the predicament becomes over-exasperated and makes too wilful a deci- 
sion; suppose in particular that he does it because he thinks that some- 
body must take a strong line at last; and we will say that he even intends 
to bluff, but the bluff does not come off and so a great war is brought 
about. Then, though this man has done wrong I could not personally 
agree that he should be charged as the sole author of the war and loaded 
with all the misery of it as though he were the only villain in a melo- 
drama. I could not agree that he should be regarded as guilty in just the 
way he would have been if he had fallen unprovoked on a flock of inno- 
cent lambs. Ultimately the true origin of the war lies in that predica- 
ment; and on this basis the melodrama re-shapes itself, assuming more of 
the character of tragedy—the kind of tragedy in which it is so to speak 
the situation that gives one a heart-ache, and sometimes, as in the case 
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of King Lear, what seem to be little sins may have colossally dispropor- 
tionate consequences. 

The truth is that when faced by this human predicament—this final 
unsolved problem of human relations—the mind winces and turns to 
look elsewhere, and statesmen, for their case, pile all the blame on the 
handiest scapegoat. Men fix their attention upon what in reality are 
fringing issues, and they remove these from their proper place on the 
fringe to the center of the picture—you can evade all problems by saying 
that everything is due to the wickedness of King Charles I. The point 
can be illustrated best perhaps by the process of looking for a moment at 
its converse. Let us make it clear to ourselves: if in our present-day 
crises Stalin and his colleagues could be imagined to be as virtuous and 
well-intentioned as the statesmen of the Western world, still our predica- 
ment would exist, and there would be the same dilemma concerning the 
future of Germany—especially as we, because we look at him from the 
outside, could never be sure that Stalin’s intentions were as good as ours. 
In any case we could never be sure that if we put our trust in him we 
should not really be placing weapons into the hands of some villain who 
might succeed to his power next year, supposing he passed off the stage. 
Of course, if we are in this same international predicament and the Rus- 
sians happen to be thieves or adventurers or aggressors or drunkards or 
sexual perverts to boot, then that is an extra boon which Providence 
throws into the lap, so to speak of the Western powers—the kind of boon 
which, to judge from our assertions over a number of centuries, Provi- 


dence has generally vouchsafed to the British in their wars. Even in such | 


circumstances, however, we are evading an essential problem if we lose 
sight of the basic predicament—a predicament so exasperating some- 
times that it can be responsible for making people more wicked and 
desperate than they otherwise would have been. It is like the case of the 
person who owed his neighbor £5 and refused to pay it on the ground 
that the neighbor was an immoral man and would make a bad use of the 
money. The moralizing might not be without its justice but in this case 
it would be introduced as a screen to cover a delinquency of one’s own. 
Or it is like the case of those people who so often, as in 1792, would judge 
a revolution entirely by its atrocities—evading the structural problem 
and pouncing upon an incidental issue. I have no doubt it would be a 
boon to me, supposing I were challenged in debate on a point of history, 
if I could say: “Take no notice of this man; he has just come out of prison 
after serving sentence for forging a check.” I should be picking up a 
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fringing issue and turning it into the central issue; and in this way I 
might use the other person’s immorality most unfairly for the purpose 
of evading a challenge that happened to be inconvenient to myself. 

Not only may the problem of war present itself in the acutest possible 
form irrespective of any difference in morality between the contending 
parties, but the whole problem and the whole predicament that we are 
discussing exists absolutely irrespective of any differences in ideology. 
All the evidence that we have—and it seems to me that we have had very 
much in the last one hundred years for this particular case—shows that 
the basic problem would not be fundamentally altered, and would cer- 
tainly not be avoided, supposing what we were confronted with at the 
moment were all the power of modern Russia in the hands of the Tsars, 
instead of the regime of the Soviet. The predicament would not be re- 
moved even if there were no communism in the world at all, or suppos- 
ing that every state involved in the problem were a Christian state in the 
sense that so many countries were Christian throughout most of the cen- 
turies of modern times. Even supposing Russia were liberal and demo- 
cratic—supposing the great powers on either side were so situated that 
their populations could put pressure on the government in the very mat- 
ter of foreign policy—still the populations would be just as fearful or 
suspicious or exasperated or angry as the foreign offices themselves. 
Indeed it seems to be generally the case that they are more so, unless the 
knowledge of the predicament is withheld from them. 

In so far as international conflicts are concerned, therefore, I am sug- 
gesting that after many of the more incidental features of the case have 
been peeled away, we shall find at the heart of everything a kernel of 
difficulty which is essentially a problem of diplomacy as such. In fact I 
personally think that in the international crises of our time, we are mud- 
dying the waters and darkening our own minds and playing the very 
game the Russians want us to play, when we mix our drinks and indulge 
in a so-called “ideological” foreign policy, forgetting that the funda- 
mental problems exist, as I have said, independent of the differences in 
ideology. The truth is that we could very well say to the Russians: “We 
would not have allowed you to steal this particular march on us, or to 
encroach in this particular direction or to dominate defeated Germany 
even if you had been a Christian empire as in the time of the Tsars.” 
And, given the distribution of power which existed in Europe in 1945, 
the old Tsardom would have dominated Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and the Balkans, just as the Soviets do now, though it would 
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have used something different from the Marxian ideology to facilitate 
the execution of its purpose. All this carries with it the further corollary 
that we ought to attach very great importance to a study which in Eng- 
land at least has gravely declined and is woefully out of fashion, namely, 
pure diplomatic history regarded as a technique in itself; for it was just 
the characteristic of this technical diplomatic history to lay bare the 
essential geometry of the problem and isolate for examination the funda- 
mental predicament that required a solution. Indeed what I am doing in 
this paper is to elicit the moral implications of that whole system of 
thought which is invoked in diplomatic history—and I am asserting that 
the new diplomacy of our time, as well as its dependent forms of histori- 
ography, though they are more self-righteous than the old, are in reality 
less moral, at any rate in certain respects. 

We have already noted, however, that in the complicated realm of 
historical events, no pattern ever appears in a pure and unadulterated 
form—and certainly, when a diplomatic issue is presented to us for reso- 
lution, we can never say that both sides are exactly balanced in point of 
morality, exactly equal in the virtues of their leading statesmen. The 
original issue may be aggravated and greatly intensified by the aggres- 
siveness of a politician in one country or the barbarism of a regime in 
another country; and our fear of the expansion of Russia is considerably 
increased if Russia implies either a Tsarist despotism or the communist 
system. All the same, it is wrong to overlook that original diplomatic 
predicament which forms the kernel of the problem requiring to be 
solved; and it is a mistake to allow the incidental matters or the attendant 
circumstances to drive that essential issue out of our minds. I could ex- 
press the point, for example—or I could illustrate its implications—by 
noting that we should not like to be conquered by Russia even if Russia 
were not a communist state. Alternatively I might say that supposing it 
could be made out that there were general reasons for conceding that 
Spain had a right to Gibraltar, it is not clear that the British would be 
justified in withholding that possession merely because they disliked the 
present regime in Spain and disapproved of General Franco. It was per- 
haps one of the virtues of the older type of diplomacy that in time of war 
it did not allow itself to be entirely obsessed by the question of the 
responsibility for the resort to violence—did not merely hark back con- 
tinually to the actual occasion of the outbreak—but recognized that the 
war itself was partly tragedy, that is to say, partly due to a predicament. 
Attention was concentrated rather on the kind of world which would be 
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produced once the victory had been achieved, and the aim was not so 
much to punish the culprits, but rather to make sure that there was a 
tolerable balance of forces at the finish. Even after the battle of Waterloo, 
the enemies of Napoleon did not allow themselves to be moved by the 
desire of giving due punishment to France, though that country had 
kept the world at war for over twenty years and had given itself over 
to Napoleon for a second time, after his return from Elba. France in 
1815 lost practically none of the territory she had held before the outbreak 
of war, and in a remarkably short time she was readmitted to the comity 
of nations; and yet now we know that even the creators of the peace of 
1815 made a mistake in fearing still that France would always be the 
aggressor; in consequence of which they insisted upon installing a strong 
Prussia in the Rhineland to defend Germany against France, and so 
helped the coming giant to be stronger than ever, because they had been 
too rigidly obsessed with the danger that had troubled them in the past. 
The essential thing is to guard against the kind of war which, if you win 
it absolutely, will produce another “predicament” worse than the one you 
started with. 

We of the twentieth century have not been as wise as the men of over 
a hundred years ago. The great diplomatic issue that emerged—or rather 
re-emerged—in Europe in the early years of this present century con- 
cerned the question whether Russia, on the one hand, should dominate 
those countries of central and eastern Europe which run from Poland, 
through Czechoslovakia and Hungary to what we now call Yugoslavia 
and the Balkans. This is how it came about that the occasion for the war 
of 1914 was an episode involving Bosnia and Serbia, while the occasion 
for the war of 1939 occurred in regions concerning which Lloyd George 
had long before expressed his apprehensions—namely in Czechoslovakia 
and in Poland. Those two wars were embarrassing in certain respects 
for Great Britain, for though we claimed that we were fighting for de- 
mocracy we were allied in the former case with Tsarist Russia, where the 
Jews had been oppressed, and the Poles were held in subjection, and the 
Baltic nations were prevented from achieving state-hood; while in the 
case of the second World War we were the allies of the Soviet system. 
So far as I can interpret European history in general, the line of central 
European states which were in question—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, etc—can flourish beautifully when both Germany and Russia are 
reduced to impotence, as they were in the fifteenth century, and as they 
came to be again for a period after 1919. The same states may preserve 
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their independence provided both Germany and Russia are strong, so 
that when the giant on the one side seeks to oppress them they can look 
for help to the giant on the other side. It is bound to be sad, however, for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc., if only one of these giants is left standing 
and there is no other great power in the vicinity to challenge or check this 
monster. Indeed, we have seen how even in the last few years America, 
England and the nations of Western Europe have been unable to prevent 
this whole line of states from coming quite into the power of the Russian 
bear. Supposing wars to be necessary and unavoidable—as indeed they 
seem to be sometimes—it might still be a question whether we have 
conducted ours with a right mentality or with a proper grasp of the 
essential issues. In respect of the great diplomatic problem of the twen- 
tieth century, we may wonder sometimes whether Russia was so much 
‘more virtuous than Germany as to make it worth the lives of tens of 
millions of people in two wars to insure that she (as a communist sys- 
tem—or even as a Tsarist empire) should gain such an unchallenged and 
exclusive hold over that line of central European states as Germany never 
had in all her history, and never could have had unless Russia had first 
been wiped out as a great state. For it is just that kind of question—the 
question of the redistribution of territorial power—whcih war decides. 
We cannot spread democracy by war, which barbarizes peoples and tends 
rather to make democracy more impracticable over a greater area of the 
European continent. 

The supporters of the new diplomacy, which has emerged since the 
opening of the epoch of world-wars, like to tell us that the whole problem 
we have been discussing does not exist, because it ought not to exist. 
In any case, there is no Chinese puzzle at all, they say, for, whatever the 
issue might be, we could easily dispose of it by referring it to a confer- 
ence or sending it to the United Nations. Against these specialists in 
wishful thinking it must be asserted that the kind of human predica- 
ment which we have been dicussing is not merely so far without a solu- 
tion, but the whole condition is a standing feature of mankind in world- 
history. If the whole of Russia and the entire body of its satellites were to 
be buried under the deepest oceans from this very night, the predica- 
ment would still be with us tomorrow, though the terms of it would be 
transposed by a regrouping of the remaining powers. Supposing there 
were no Russian power in existence, supposing Germany herself were 
lying prostrate as a beaten and ineffective nation, and supposing the 
help of America were not essential to everybody concerned—all that fine 
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show of unanimity between the countries of Western Europe, all that 
cooperation induced by the threat of an immediate danger, would break 
down into bitterness and anarchy. And if the issue which divides the 
world at a given moment were referred to a conference-table, then, 
though many good things might be achieved, we should not have elimi- 
nated the predicament which was most crucial—we should merely find 
it transplanted into the bosom of the conference itself. Even the organi- 
zation of the United Nations has not proved essentially different in this 
respect from the case of the former League which had its headquarters 
in Geneva; and though the problem is transposed somewhat, so that dif- 
ferent nations and different problems now produce the stumbling- 
block, the new international order has not in fact prevented powers from 
remaining armed as never before, and racing one another in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. 

It was once my feeling that if, in a European crisis, Great Britain 
pressed for the assembly of a conference, while Germany rejected that 
procedure, then Germany was clearly in the wrong and my own coun- 
try was plainly on the side of the angels. Unfortunately it comes to be 
borne in upon one’s mind as one studies these matters that conferences 
themselves are only too liable to be the arena for a kind of power- 
politics; and the greater states, in the very nature of things, hold a pre- 
dominance in them which bears some proportion to their might. It even 
became evident to me that sometimes it was calculable in advance how 
the votes would be distributed if a conference met, since these would be 
affected by the alliances and affiliations of the various governments con- 
cerned, and might even be decided by sympathies in ideology. Supposing 
it became clear that if a conference were assembled the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion and Germany was so to speak outvoted in advance. I 
began to wonder whether in such a case she was necessarily more selfish 
than anybody else when she refused to put her head in the noose—I be- 
gan to wonder also whether the virtues of Britain were quite so much to 
boast about when they coincided so nicely with her interests. This argu- 
ment might be projected onto a wider canvas altogether; for without 
doubting the good intentions of the men who have ruled England in the 
last few decades, one must note that if a Machiavellian imperialist states- 
man had happened to be governing us with purely egotistical purposes 
in view, he would have found the conference method the best way of pro- 
moting our national interests, indeed the only way in view of the decline 
of actual British power and in view of the general distribution of forces in 
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the world. In other words Great Britain in our time has been in a position 
which we must regard as fortunate in a certain respect, in that the policy 
which altruism would have dictated to her happened to be the same as 
the one which self-interest would demand—so that, though the confer- 
ence method has been promoted so often by Englishmen who were only 
conscious of it as a noble aspiration, it has also been described as the only 
method of realpolitik left to us. The conference method is more advan- 
tageous to us than any decision to measure forces with a rival, even if 
the voting should go against us on occasion in a matter of some moment 
to us. 

But when I take this crucial case and imagine a real predicament— 
when I think of the kind of issue which decides whether a state or an 
empire goes up or down in the world—then I find myself in a position of 
some doubt even in regard to Great Britain. Supposing it to be the case 
that the loss of our overseas possessions would bring about a serious 
reduction in the standard of living of the British people, and supposing 
a motion were to be proposed that all forms of colony or of subjection or 
of dependency were to be abolished through the wide world—I, in a situ- 
ation of this kind, should like to know what the attitude of the govern- 
ment of my country would be. In particular I should like to know what 
its attitude would be to the idea of submitting such an issue to a confer- 
ence or assembly in which the communists were known in advance to 
have the majority of votes. I should like to know what my country would 
do on the assumption that we still had enough power to make a valid and 
independent choice. Where the conflict is really a cut-throat one it seems 
to me that the conference method does not put an end to the predicament 
but merely changes the locality and the setting of it. The whole method 
is liable to break down if either the communists or the non-communists 
can be fairly sure in advance that on critical issues the other party is 
going to have the majority. And in any case I am not clear that anybody 
has ever devised a form of political machinery that could not somehow 
or other be manipulated by ill-intentioned people in the possession 
of power. 

Like the Germans, we sometimes allow the academic and professorial 
mind to have too much sway among us; and with us this has helped to 
give currency to the heresy that everything can be settled if men will 
only sit together at a table—a view which may be justified on many 
occasions but which does not prove to be correct when the conflicting 
parties are in the extreme kind of predicament we have been discussing. 
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Where the predicament really exists and the question is one of those 
_ which decide whether states are to go up or down in the world, those 
who do have the power will not allow themselves to be talked or voted 
out of their strategic positions, any more than empires will go under 
without putting up a fight, supposing a fight to be possible at all. Euro- 
peans have had hundreds of years in which to discuss theological prob- 
lems, but mere discussion round a table has not brought them into agree- 
ment on the disputed points. This was the kind of issue upon which men 
can at worst agree to disagree, though I note that ecclesiastical systems 
were slow to come to this arrangement and they went on fighting one 
another, using weapons that kill, as long as it was feasible to fight at all. 
But if two different countries are claiming Gibraltar it is not so easy to 
settle the matter by saying that the parties can agree to disagree. The con- 
ference method does not get rid of the difficulty—it merely transplants 
the whole predicament into another place. 

While we are at war, and the conflict is a matter of life or death for us, 
we may hardly have any part of our minds free for devoting to a general 
survey of the whole predicament in which the human race is standing. 
When the war is over, however, a time of healing ought to come, and it 
is our duty to carry all our problems to further analysis. Politicians, in 
the hurry of affairs, and in the stress of conflict, may hardly have an 
opportunity to cover the problem in an all-embracing survey, for we 
must regard them as generally acting under great pressures. We in uni- 
versities, however—and especially those of us who study history—have a 
duty to think in longer terms and seize upon the problem precisely where 
the difficulties are most challenging. We ought to be straining our minds 
to think of new things and to enlarge the bounds of understanding; for 
though our enlarged understanding of the problem will not necessarily 
prevent war, it may remove some of the unwisdom which has made vic- 
tory itself so much more disappointing in its results than it otherwise 
might have been. 
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The People Say... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 


TABLE audience on the five programs in the series on “Proposals for Peace.” 


* 


Comments on the Series in General 


Congratulations and many thanks for 
your excellent series of Sunday broad- 
casts on peace. Would that it were pos- 
sible to simplify and condense the broad- 
casts to reach the mass of people. It is on 
the constructive, economic, and social re- 
habilitation and development program 
offer as an alternative to guns and more 
guns wherein lies the essential need for 
education and appeal. 

Surely, the basic outline for peace is 
present—Mr. Lie’s Ten Points, the Point 
Four program, the ITO, the McMahon 
Proposal, Mr. Hoover’s idea of reor- 
ganization of the United Nations, Mr. 
Nehru’s offer as arbitrator. Were these 
proposals to be coordinated and given 
leadership, I feel the basic goodness of 
the American people would prevail. 

Would it be feasible to sell bonds for 
peace to implement such a program? 
Your broadcasts bore out Mr. Hanson 
Baldwin’s recent statement that “it is 
my contention that in the eyes of the 
world the atomic bomb has cost us dear- 
ly; we have lost morally; we are no 
longer the world’s moral leader as in 
the days of the Wilsonian Fourteen 
Points.” 

Thanking you again for your very 
fine service to the American people.— 
A listener from Western Springs, Illi- 
nots. 
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The discussion of distinguished mem- 
bers of the Rounp Taste is very inform- 
ative and far ahead of public opinion. 
Unfortunately, statements comparable to 
those made by your members would 
elicit the cry “Communist” if made by 
any common man. Why is it that the 
U.S. has made no overtures for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion rather than worrying about who 
was the aggressor?—A listener from 
Rochester, New York. 


Your discussions on world peace no 
doubt bring hope to millions of people 
that civilization can still be saved from 
destruction. The value of these discus- 
sions is unmeasurable, and the world is 
fortunate that we have intelligent men 
who will discuss this subject fairly, 
openly, and freely—A listener from 
Sutton, North Dakota. 


I wish to express my wholehearted 
approval of the kind of discussion pre- 
sented in your series of broadcasts just 
completed on programs for peace. The 
last discussion, led by Mr. Redfield, was 
one of the best programs of its type that 
I have heard for years. I believe such a 
series is a good example of responsible 
educational leadership, and I hope the 
University of Chicago will always be an 
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active force for the good in the world 
community.—A listener from Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


I must say that your discussions are 
along lines more sane than one may 
have been given to expect under present 
conditions. It is indeed encouraging to 
hear that you in U.S.A. have men who 
realize that might isn’t necessarily right 
and that the world’s troubles cannot be 
settled by use of armed force, atom 
bombs, and mass killings. 

We don’t like to see our friends com- 
mit errors, and many Canadians feel 
concerned over the arrogant military 
attitude and unbending international 
policy adopted by U.S.A. Our perspec- 
tive from outside your country may be 
more advantageous in judging the re- 
sults of such a policy, and it very much 
looks as if the support given you by 
other nations is not one of loyalty but 
rather based on fear of consequences if 
they don’t. 

It should be apparent even to the 
Americans that their Eastern policy, for 
example, is fast destroying any trust in 
democracy that may yet be lingering in 
the East. It seems only Americans are 
right; everybody else is wrong. And you 
are right because you have the most 
atom bombs. The world doesn’t agree 
with you. 


Allow me to commend you on the 
fine effort you are putting forth in the 
Rounp Tasie discussions and on the 
notable restraint you have shown in 
not allowing them to become a vehicle 
of propaganda.—A listener from Van- 
couver, Canada. 


I think your discussions on world 
peace were terrific, especially the first 
and the last ones. The trouble is, the 
people who listen to your program and 
enjoy it are those who do not need to; 
they are already working for world 
peace, and those who should are all 
down at the ball park. What can one 
do? I have talked to dozens of people 
who are worried about this subject, but 
all they ever say is, “What can one 
person do?” Why don’t you put on a 
program showing what one person can 
dor—A listener from Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. 


I have never in my life heard such 
idiotic, senseless, double-talk by sup- 
posed learned men. Without a doubt 
Joe Stalin will send you a medal for 
your supreme peace efforts, especially 
so, since we are always attacking or 
threatening to attack other countries, 
while the Commies are such peace- 
loving people—A listener from Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Comments on “Views on a Divided World,” July 9, with Mme. Pandit, 
Charles Malik, and Robert M. Hutchins 


I think it is very possible for com- 
munism and capitalism to exist in the 
world, side by side. There is no reason 
why there should be a war because of a 
conflict of ideologies....There have 
been dictatorships all over the world 
for hundreds of centuries. Today, the 


whole continent of Africa is kept down 
in slavery by the so-called democratic 
nations of England, France, and Bel- 
gium. Yet America does not lift its 
voice to protest the enslavement of these 
millions of people. And look at South 
America, where practically every form 
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of government is a dictatorship. Yet 
they are all helped and kept in power 
by American aid. 

Today there should be a tremendous 
awakening of the American people as to 
the real implications of atomic warfare, 
and a drive should be started to outlaw 
the use of the atomic bomb.—A Uistener 
from Chicago, Illinois. 


In the name of others and in my 
own, I beg to submit the following sug- 
gestion: To have repeated every week’s 
discussion every day on records by 
radio. By this way, the ideas might 
have more opportunity to enter into 
the general mind; and their urgent ne- 
cessity would become, by the daily repe- 
tition, clearer to those not yet won over 
to them.—A IUistener from Toronto, 
Canada. 


I believe that such use of time as was 
done on your forum yesterday amounts 
to unrealistic and futile temporizing 
which only affords the Russian rulers 
more time and opportunity, if not also 
encouragement, to effectuate their evil 
plans. The time has come for stern, de- 
termined action with all our power to 
halt and unhorse those leaders before 
it is too late. To this desirable end, I 
urge these steps by the non-Communist, 
democratic nations: (1) Make demand 
upon Russia to cease their evident pur- 
pose to communize the world and to 
join in making the United Nations the 
power for peace and world welfare that 
it should become. (2) If the Russian 
rulers do not agree and give at once 
satisfactory evidence of their good faith 
therein, sever diplomatic relations with 
Russia and prepare to subdue that gov- 
ernment. (3) With sufficient atomic 
bombs and: other force, proceed to end 
the activities of the Russian rulers and 


then replace them with representative 
Russians who will further the high pur- 
poses of the United Nations and pro- 
mote world peace and prosperity. 

Now in my 70th year, world peace 
and good will are increasingly longed 
for. May you see fit to lend your aid in- 
effectuating this program without an 
unnecessary hour’s delay!—A listener 
from Long Beach, California. 


Many thanks for your very interest- 
ing radio program. It was beautiful and 
so different, no talk about hatred and 
wars. The trouble with us is fear of 
sickness, fear of losing money, fear of 
wars, etc., but so little in believing in 
real security of peace. I do pray God 
may help us and give us peace again — 
A listener from Los Angeles, California. 


You rendered a perfect service to the 
Kremlin cause and success on your pro- 
gram. Chattering peace and agreement 
with dictators is one of the subtle and 
most vicious methods of misleading the 
citizens of the United States to act and 
vote for what cost the lives of thousands 
of our boys in World War II. You are 
responsible for deception—A listener 
from Seattle, Washington. 


I’m very grateful that you have ar- 
ranged a series of talks on peace. I 
greatly fear too little has been done 
along that line. I was greatly impressed 
by what the Ambassador from India 
had to say. I really think we can’t have 
a United Nations unless Russia is in it. 
We must realize that we can’t control 
the world, but that we must get along 
with a world, pretty much as it is, 
striving to do all the good that we can 
in all the places that we can, but, by 
all means, not try to make others do 
by force.—A listener from Pulaski, Illi- 
nots. 
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Comments on “Security and Arms Control,” July 16, with Sir Benegal Rau, 
Philip Jacob, and Leo Szilard 


I want to voice my approval of your 
program today. This type of sane, intel- 
ligent reasoning and discussion is what 
we need to hear and to engage in to 
counteract the irresponsible utterances 
of some of the commentators and the 
‘moral shallowness of much of the radio, 
press, and television. 
| This is educational, inspiring, and 
extremely timely. And even if the peo- 
ple fail to respond immediately to this 
type of program, you are at least ren- 
dering a great public service, as are its 
sponsors and participants.—A listener 
from LaGrange, Indiana. 


Please let us convey our blessing and 
gratitude for your broadcasts. It is won- 


derful to hear people on the radio who 


sound sane, reasonable, objective—and 
intelligent. This broadcast took us out 
of a mood in which we had forgotten 
that there were still people in the world 
working with intelligence for peace and 
moderation in world affairs.—A listener 
from Pacific Grove, California. 


I am an admirer of Chancellor 
Hutchins, and I believe, as he does, that 
the reliance on military strength to keep 
the peace is only an illusion. However, 
I believe that until the countries can all 
agree on disarmament, as you said, 
under inspection and control, it is nec- 
essary for us to keep.armed to the teeth 
to prevent Communist aggression.—A 
listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Comments on “Turning World Resources to World Welfare,” July 23, with 
Barbara Ward, V. K. R. V. Rao, James P. Warburg, and Theodore W. Schultz 


This program I found most practical 
and worth while. I want copies to pass 
around to interested friends. Thank you 
for this discussion—A listener from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Most speakers seemed to be either 
pro-Soviet, anti-American, or anti-West- 
ern civilization (anti-capitalist). Most 
of their effort seemed devoted to black- 
mailing us into sharing our wealth with 
the anti-capitalist countries of Africa 
and Asia. Until these latter countries 
change their attitude toward capitalism, 
we should not donate a dime’s worth of 
our labor to the development of their 
resources. In fact, as long as we attempt 
social betterment through governments 
there will be wars. There is nothing we 
can do to help these people that 


would not be construed as exploitation 
(derogatory sense). by the long-haired 
humanitarians speaking on your pro- 
gram. 

When the inhabitants of such coun- 
tries become more “civilized,” i.e., gain 
respect for the basic moral law of equal 
freedom, drop their resentment against 
custodians of wealth, come to under- 
stand the benefits of capitalism, and 
establish stable governments, then their 
resources will be developed by private 
capital for their benefit under conditions 
of peace and security. 

The question is: Why do you use 
your facilities to promote socialism, to 
aid Russian communism, and to per- 
vert the minds of our people against the 
basic moral law of equal freedom? Our 
nation is at war against the most dia- 
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bolical and ruthless enemy of civiliza- 
tion in history. You are, as always, using 
your forum to aid and abet the enemies 
of civilization —A listener from Jasper, 
Missourt. 


J 


I enjoyed and benefited much from 
your discussion. Keep up your good 
work which is so beneficial in these 
critical times——A listener from Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Comments on “The Problem of Asia,” July 30, with Toyohiko Kagawa, 
Hugh Borton, Lewis Hoskins, Philip Mosely, and Maynard Krueger 


Today on the discussion there was in- 
sistence on the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations. All things 
considered, it would seem that the most 
important consideration is not a politi- 
cal point of view; it is a conspiracy and 
dangerous to all the world. Were Rus- 
sia successful in compelling the admis- 
sion of China to the UN, it would mean 
the end of freedom. Russia is obstacle 
enough as it is.—A listener from Swan’s 
Island, Maine. 


I listened attentively to your program 
and found it very informative. How- 
ever, I would like to know if your pro- 
posals and recommendations are pre- 
sented or “get through” to our senators 
and congressmen whom we elect and 
those who represent us at the UN ses- 
sions. I feel, as many of the public do, 
that wherein we heartily approve of 
what you suggest, by mere words and 


no action nothing is accomplished. We 
are grateful to you who give so vitally 
of yourselves in studying and analyzing 
world conditions.—A listener from Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


I thank God we have some men with 
brains left in this U.S. (after hearing ~ 
your broadcast). I only wish you could 
force President Truman and his Cabinet 
to read today’s Rounp Taste five hun- 
dred times, without taking a breath. 
Thanks for your broadcast today. I only 
hope millions of Americans heard it. 
I like your man Mosely; he has some 
common sense.—A listener from Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 


In these crucial times, what can I do 
to help? The discussion and opinions 
today were most interesting and inform- 
ative.—A listener from LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin. 


Comments on “Pattern for Peace,’ August 6, with Mordecai Johnson, 
Trygve Lie, Clarence Pickett, and Robert Redfield 


Under existing world conditions the 
“peace” proposals presented in the now 
closed series are terrifying to those who 
face the facts of life and do not indulge 
in wishful thinking. A pacifism that 
leans on altruistic as against possessive 
motives and actions is the surest possi- 
ble path to anarchy and war, because 
it surrenders control to those who are, 


deliberately or otherwise, not altruistic 
but anarchically possessive instead of 
lawfully so. Such proposals assume in- 
anely that, first, both the “West” and 
the “East” are willing to cease aggres- 
sion and allow universal self-govern- 
ment and, secondly, that the earth’s re- 
sources are adequate and so can be dis- 
tributed so as to abolish poverty. 
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“We would like to have you continue 
your talks along this line, as we feel 


this a good step toward world peace, « 


which we hope will be with us again 
before we expect—A listener from. 
Minneapolis, Mipnesiac pats 


My Bae casi I sit down and _ 


listen to ‘your program. I fail to under- 
stand why any organization that-could 
do the good you are ina position to.do 
would put on three men to berate and 
censure the United States, not only for 
the entire world condition but also lay 
the entire load on its shoulders. Not 
once did I hear any of the three include 
the work of the UN. Never. once did 
they’ mention Russia. Whereas, the- 
United. States has been doing about 
everything they said-she had not. And” 
where has it gotten us? 

Why do you want educators of this 
type to air such tirades at this time. 
when we so sorely need-the truth? Why 
are they not expending their abilities in 
the East for better understanding, in- 

Stead of remaining here hindering our 
Americanism? They must admit. they 
are a part of the U.S. It is deplorable 
such ideas and ideals are entrenched as 
heads of our educational institutions — 
A listener from Long Beach, California: 


I was particularly interested in Mr. 
Johnson’s point of view, which seems 
to me to be the only decent and/or logi- 


cal one. We should take our armies out — 


of every country. = 
It looks as if we are going to wipe 
out the Koreans largely to save our face;. 
and when it comes to national pride, 
we have more “face” to be saved than 
any Oriental. We simply. must not be 
humiliated by any sort of defeat, What 
irks me is that “We, the People,” eae 
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